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it was only at first that any negligence could possibly
be alleged against the British Government, which
after the escape of the Alabama took effectual
measures to prevent such occurrences; and, finally,
that under these circumstances the British Govern-
ment could not admit that the United States had
established any claim to reparation. He had offered,
however, on the part of Great Britain to refer the
claim to arbitration, but only on this condition, that
in the case submitted to the arbiter no account should
be taken of the recognition of the insurgent states as
belligerent by the Royal Proclamation of 1861. On
this condition the British Government insisted, because
it considered that the question as to the propriety of
that recognition was of a kind upon which "every
state must be held to be the sole judge of its duty."
The United States, on the other hand, while assenting
to arbitration, desired that the whole controversy
might be referred as it stood, in order that their
demand for compensation might be laid before the
arbiter accompanied by all the statements and argu-
ments on which it was founded. Neither Govern-
ment being willing to abandon its position^ the
correspondence had come for the time to an end.

The negotiations were shortly afterwards reopened
in England by Mr. Eeverdy Johnson, the diplomatic
successor of Mr. Adams; and the consequence was
a Convention signed by Mr. Johnson and Lord
Clarendon. By this Convention, the claims on either
side arising out of the war were to be submitted to
a commission composed of two Americans and two
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